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The  initial  meeting  of  the  I-Way 
project  resembled  an  encounter 
between  the  Jets  and  the  Sharks. 

Indeed,  the  year-long  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  prototype  ATM  net¬ 
work  involved  several  types  of  un¬ 
precedented  collaboration  among 
rival  carriers  and  between  carriers 
and  users.  As  a  result,  each  side  gained  valuable  insight  into  what  makes 
the  other  side  tick,  laying  the  groundwork  for  building  an  Internet-like 
national  ATM  network  in  the  future.  By  Denise  Pappalardo 
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U.S.  and  overseas  carriers  have  (more  or  less)  suc¬ 
cessfully  tied  their  networks  together  to  provide 
seamless  global  networking  services.  Now  corporate 
users  want  them  to  link  back-end  systems  to  pro¬ 
vide  one-stop  billing,  support,  marketing  and  net¬ 
work  management.  Global  partners  are  working  on 
it  but  are  hampered  by  the  essential  proprietary  na¬ 
ture  of  their  respective  systems.  And  most  haven’t 
even  done  it  across  their  own  services. 

By  Paul  Korzeniowski 
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Telstra  Tackles  Info  Integration 


U.S.  carriers 
that  are  looking 
to  survive  the 
new  market  free- 
for-all  need  look 
no  further  than 
down  under  for 
a  preview 

Last  June,  Australian  carrier 
Telstra  Corp.  faced  a  major 
challenge  when  competitor 
us  Communications  in- 
ced  the  country’s  first 
metropolitan  telephony  ser¬ 
vice  offered  on  non-Telstra 
bandwidth.  Orders  started 
pouring  in  at  the  rate  of 
2,000  an  hour,  according  to 
Audrey  Mandella,  senior  vice 
president  of  Boston  consul¬ 
tancy  The  Yankee  Group’s 
international  division. 

Optus,  whose  co-owners 
include  Cable  &  Wireless, 
Inc.  and  BellSouth  Corp., 
won  the  second  Australian 
license  back  in  1992.  Optus 
initially  focused  on  the  con¬ 
sumer  rather  than  on  the 
business  market,  winning  an 
average  of  12%  to  15%  of 
new  carrier  selections.  “Not 
bad  for  a  pretty  new  carrier,” 
Mandella  said.  With  its 
newly  installed  fiber-optic 
lines,  however,  Optus  is 
moving  to  challenge  Telstra 
in  new  markets,  such  as  met¬ 
ropolitan-area  basic  tele¬ 
phony  services  and  inte¬ 


grated  cable  television. 

It  sounds  like  the  kind  of 
nightmare  that  U.S.  Bell 
operating  companies  (BOC) 
face,  now  that  the  Telecom 
Reform  Bill  has  passed. 

Unlike  the  BOCs,  how¬ 
ever,  Telstra  has  not  been 
“waiting  until  it  hits  the 
pain  threshold”  before  re¬ 
sponding  to  encroaching 
competitors,  noted  Beth 
Adams,  managing  director 
of  the  Network  Manage¬ 
ment  Forum  (NMF)  in 
Morristown,  N.J. 

On  the  contrary,  Telstra 
began  gearing  up  for  a  more 


competitive  market  years  be¬ 
fore  Optus  started  muscling 
in  on  its  turf,  Mandella  said. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  ac¬ 
countants,  Telstra  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officer  Frank  Blount 
listed  his  current  top  strate¬ 
gic  priorities:  to  reposition 
the  company  “in  a  dynamic 
and  fundamentally  changing 
industry  and  environment” 
through  partnerships  and 
joint  ventures;  to  “deliver 
better  services  at  a  lower 
price”  in  a  commercially  vi¬ 
able  fashion;  and  to  “move 
into  new  areas  beyond  tradi¬ 
tional  telecommunications 


SCOPING  OUT  ITS  STRENGTHS 


Admittedly,  Telstra  has  several 
advantages  over  its  U.S.  coun¬ 
terparts  in  accomplishing  its 
long-term  goals.  They  include 
the  following: 

is  PRACTICE  MAKES  PER¬ 
FECT.  Telstra  has  long  been 
known  for  technical  savvy  in 
terms  of  bringing  new  services, 
such  as  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  and  Switched 
Multimegabit  Data  Service  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  market,  said  Au¬ 
drey  Mandella,  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  The  Yankee  Group's 
international  division. 

■  SMALL  IS  BEAUTIFUL. 
Telstra's  total  user  base  of 
about  16  million  is  much  smaller 


than  that  of  the  average  BOC, 
as  are  its  existing  management 
systems,  said  Frank  Dzubeck, 
president  of  Communications 
Network  Architects.  "U.S.  carri 
ers  can't  afford  to  replace  en¬ 
tire  systems,"  as  Telstra  is  do¬ 
ing.  "They  have  too  much 
legacy  stuff  to  get  rid  of." 

■  THE  RIGHT.  MAN  AT  THE 
right  TIME,  CEO  Frank 
Blount  is  a  former  AT&T  vice 
president  "associated  with 
strategic  direction  and  opera¬ 
tions  management"  in  the  net¬ 
work  services  arm  during 
AT&T’s  postdivestiture  restruc¬ 
turing  into  a  "nonmonopolistic 
entity,"  Dzubeck  said. 


to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  market  share,  which  is 
the  inevitable  fate  of  an  ex¬ 
monopoly  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market.” 

New  service  areas  Telstra 
is  now  actively  targeting  in¬ 
clude  cable  TV  and  interac¬ 
tive,  multimedia  home 
shopping. 

In  all  of  the  above  strate¬ 
gies,  information  technology 
plays  a  crucial  role. 

Telstra  is  in  the  midst  of 
“a  huge  effort  to  develop  an 
integrated,  cradle  to  grave” 
flow  of  information  “from 
network  operations  through 
billing  services,”  said  Frank 
Dzubeck,  president  of 
Communications  Network 
Architects,  Inc.,  a  consul¬ 
tancy  in  Washington. 

Virtually  all  major  carriers 
need  to  eventually  provide 
this  type  of  integration  to 
cut  costs  and  offer  cus¬ 
tomers  efficient,  “one 
touch”  service,  Adams  said. 
“The  implication  of  one 
touch  for  customers  is  that 
instead  of  being  bounced 
around  till  a  problem  gets 
addressed,  the  first  represen¬ 
tative  you  deal  with  has  the 
tools  and  information  to 
handle  your  requests  on- 
line. 

Telstra’s  five-year  plan  is  to 
replace  its  current  mix  of 
proprietary,  homegrown  net¬ 
work  plant  management  sys¬ 
tems  with  a  single,  inte¬ 
grated  platform,  said  Alan 
Young,  the  carrier’s  general 
manager  of  network  systems. 

“The  new  system  will  sup- 
Please  turn  to  next  page 
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Continued  from  page  T3 
port  a  seamless  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation,  from  real-time  net¬ 
work  monitoring  to  fault 
correlation  to  network  re¬ 
configuration  to  trouble 
ticketing,”  Young  said.  “It 
will  also  monitor  power,  air- 
conditioning,  security  — 
with  the  goal  [of]  remotely 
managed,  lights-out  plant 
operations,”  he  added. 

Telstra  is  currently  field 
trialing  a  plant  management 
system  based  on  TCSI 
Corp.’s  Object  Services 
Package  4.0.  TCSI  special¬ 
izes  in  object-oriented  net¬ 
work  management  software 
for  the  telecom  industry. 

One  key  attribute  of  the 
system  is  its  support  of  the 
NMF’s  Telecom  Manage¬ 
ment  Network  protocol. 

Any  company  aspiring  to 
provide  global  networking 
services  needs  to  sup¬ 
port  such  global  stan-  ^  P 
dards  in  order  G* 

to  hand  off 
customer 
transmissions, 
records  and 
fault  and  traffic  informa¬ 
tion,  analysts  said  (see  story 
page  T8). 

Most  important,  inte¬ 
grated  plant  management  is 
expected  to  help  Telstra  cut 
costs  and  boost  productivity 
while  improving  service  — 
a  goal  U.S.  carriers  are  still 
struggling  to  accomplish. 
According  to  Young,  the 
new  system  should  increase 
up  to  tenfold  the  percentage 
of  network  fault  informa¬ 
tion  forwarded  to  customer 
support  people,  as  well  as 
reduce  diagnosis  time  from 
three  to  five  hours  to  only 
minutes  per  incident.  ■ 

-  ELISABETH  HORWITT 


TELECOM  STANDARD  HONED 
FOR  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 


Third  parties  are 
tackling  the  final 
hurdle  to  industry¬ 
wide  acceptance 
of  the  TMN 
specification:  cost 

on't  look  now,  but  the 
Telecommunications 
Management  Network 
(TMN)  standard  may  be  on 
the  verge  of  practical  appli¬ 
cation. 

When  the  TMN  standard's 
framework  was  developed  a 
few  years  ago,  it  really  faced 
only  two  hurdles  to  industry 

"V 


The  only  problem  is  the 
cost,  primarily  in  develop¬ 
ment  time,  of  implementing 
the  complex,  multilayered 
TMN  code,  both  on  carriers' 
management  platforms  and 
on  the  network  equipment 
that  they  manage. 

Now  third  parties  are  at¬ 
tacking  this  remaining  piece 
of  the  TMN  puzzle. 

First,  embedded  software 
tools  are  making  it  easier 
and  far  less  expensive  for 
networking  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers  to  comply  with  the 
element  layer  and  element 
management  layer  of  the 
TMN  framework. 

For  example,  Microtec  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  partnered  with 
Bridgewater,  N.J.-based 
DSET  Corp.  and  Open 
Networks  Engineering, 


acceptance:  Carriers  did  not 
understand  why  it  was  so  im¬ 
portant,  and  network  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers  found  it 
too  complex  -  and  thus  too 
costly  -  to  implement. 

Carriers'  attitudes  toward 
TMN  have  gotten  a  whole  lot 
more  positive  in  the  past 
couple  of  years.  A  major  mo¬ 
tivator  is  growing  customer 
demand  for  seamless  global 
services  that  often  involve 
multiple  providers.  Carriers 
increasingly  view  TMN  as  a 
crucial  vehicle  for  both  man¬ 
aging  their  own  networking 
installations  and  exchanging 
data  with  partners  (see 
story  page  T8). 


Inc.  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  to 
codevelop  an  embedded 
software  solution  that  is 
said  to  streamline  the  use  of 
compilers  and  debuggers  to 
integrate  TMN  into  network 
equipment. 

Without  such  tools,  imple¬ 
menting  TMN's  complex 
source  code  adds  a  time- 
consuming  extra  step  to  net¬ 
work  vendors'  product  de¬ 
velopment  cycle,  said  David 
Barnett,  communications 
product  line  manager  at  Mi¬ 
crotec.  No  wonder  vendors 
balked,  particularly  given 
that  carriers  are  starting  to 
demand  drastically  shorter 
development  cycles  for  their 


networking  equipment. 

in  addition,  carriers  are 
getting  assistance  imple¬ 
menting  TMN  management 
and  network  service  layer 
protocols.  Among  the  key 
developments  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Vendors  such  as  IBM, 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and 
TCSI  Corp.  are  providing  TMN 
support  for  the  network 
management  platforms  they 
target  at  the  telecommuni¬ 
cations  service  provider 
sector. 

ISR  Global  Telecom's  Orbit 
TMN  tool  kit,  released  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago,  is  said  to 
enable  carriers  to  implement 
TMN  protocols  on  their  man¬ 
agement  systems  without 
being  experts  in  TMN  devel¬ 
opment,  Standardized  mod¬ 
eling  and  network  functions 
simplify  such  tasks  as  net¬ 
work  element  database  au¬ 
diting,  Q-3  interfacing,  event 
correlation  and  others. 

Woodland  Hills,  Calif.- 
based  Vertel  Corp.'s  Power- 
Cats  platform  is  said  to  al¬ 
low  carriers  to  exchange 
management  information 
ranging  from  customer 
records  to  network  diagnos¬ 
tics. 

With  all  the  pieces  for  TMN 
conformance  in  place,  carri¬ 
ers  should  start  exploiting 
the  standard  as  a  way  to  de¬ 
liver  support  and  manage¬ 
ment  across  their  own  and 
other  carriers'  services  in  a 
seamless,  integrated  way. 

At  least  they  have  little 
excuse  not  to.  ■ 

-  DAN  O'SHEA 
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Carriers  Turn  to  the  Web 
for  End-User  Support 


w  uwu  i  a^Liic  Bell  Mobile  Scr- 
vices  introduces  its  personal 
ii|plcations  services 
ering  in  the  next  few 
ISontBf  one  of  the  perks  it 
will  offer  customers  is  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  submit  complaints, 
problems  and  questions  over 
the  World  Wide  Web. 

For  Pac  Bell,  the  induce¬ 
ment  for  providing  Web- 
based  trouble  ticketing  is  clear. 
It’s  a  “cheaper  alternative  to 
tying  up  our  800  number” 
with  customer  calls,  said  Brad 
Peterson,  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems  for  mobile  ser¬ 
vices.  Indeed,  the  potential 
savings  in  help  desk  man¬ 
hours  is  substantial,  consider¬ 
ing  “it  takes  at  least  four  or 
five  minutes  per  call,  and  we 
get  about  100  a  day,”  he  said. 

Pac  Bell  is  far  from  alone. 
U.S.  telecom  service  pro¬ 
viders,  along  with  high-tech 
vendors,  have  been  among 
the  first  to  implement  the 
Web  connections  that  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  Remedy  Corp., 
Vantive  Corp.  and  Clarify, 
Inc.  have  provided  for  their 
help  desk  platforms  in  the 
past  year. 

Pac  Bell,  for  example,  is  us¬ 
ing  the  Web-based  front  end 
to  Remedy’s  Action  Request 
System  (ARS)  for  both  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  customer 
support.  Web-based  external 
support  not  only  offers  carri¬ 
ers  the  chance  to  “off-load 
work  from  [customer  sup¬ 
port]  representatives”  but 
also  has  the  “potential  of 
providing  a  new  way  of  in¬ 
teracting  with  customers,” 
said  Hugh  Bishop,  director 


of  emerging  technologies 
research  at  Aberdeen  Group, 
Inc.,  a  Boston-based  consul¬ 
tancy.  “Say  I’m  a  software 
provider  and  come  up  with  a 
fix  of  a  printing  problem.  I 
could  send  an  outbound 
message  saying,  ‘Hey,  we’ve 
got  this  fix  now,’  to  users 
who  complained  about  the 
problem.” 

On  the  other  hand,  offering 


tions,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Web  appears  to  provide  clear 
benefits  with  few  drawbacks. 
For  users,  submitting  ques¬ 
tions  and  trouble  tickets  via 
the  Web  is  a  handy  way  to 
avoid  playing  phone  tag  with 
busy  help  desk  managers. 

And  for  help  desk  managers, 
as  Pac  Bell  can  attest,  every 
call  submitted  via  the  Web 
saves  several  minutes  of  elicit- 


Pac  Bell  will  SOON  allow 
customers  to  send  COMPLAINTS 
and  QUESTIONS  over  the  Web 


support  to  external  cus¬ 
tomers  via  the  Web  can 
be  riskier  and  more 
problematic  than 
Web-based  internal 
help  desk  operations, 
particularly  in  the  area  of 
security.  For  example, 
how  do  you  protect  sen¬ 
sitive  customer  and  ven¬ 
dor  information  from  un¬ 
principled  competitors  and 
malevolent  hackers  while 
keeping  your  Web  site  accessi¬ 
ble  to  authorized  users? 

Help  desk  vendors  have 
been  addressing  this  problem 
by  providing  their  own  secu¬ 
rity  features.  Also  in  the 
works  is  support  for  Web 
programming  environments 
such  as  Java,  which  will  pave 
the  way  for  more  intelligent 
client/server  interaction. 

Right  now,  for  example,  most 
platforms  allow  users  to  sub¬ 
mit  but  not  update  a  trouble 
ticket  over  the  Web. 

For  internal  help  desk  opera- 


to  boost  productivity  via  Van- 
Web,  the  Web  front  end  to 
Vantive’s  help  desk  platform. 
End  users  use  the  Web  to  en¬ 
ter  trouble  tickets,  while  help 
desk  managers  use  it  to  “check 
the  status  on  their  own  cases,” 
said  Tim  White,  an  internal 
help  desk  manager  at  the  car¬ 
rier.  And  homegrown  Perl 
scripts  enable  the  Vantive 
server  to  collect  real-time  data 
on  the  health  of  distributed 
systems,  which  information 
technology  staffers  can  then 
view  as  reports  via  browsers. 

White’s  group  has  also  set 
up  Web  pages  with  the  an¬ 
swers  to  frequently  asked 
questions,  hoping  to  encour¬ 
age  users  to  answer  their  own 
questions  whenever  possible. 
“Right  now,  about  25%  of 
end  users  check  to  see  if  the 
answer  is  on  the  Web  before 


ing  the  right  information 
from  an  end  user  over  the 
phone. 

Another  productivity  plus: 

It  takes  staffers  about  1 5  sec¬ 
onds  per  end  user  to  install 
Remedy’s  ARWeb,  compared 
with  about  30  minutes  for 
Remedy’s  original  client  soft¬ 
ware,  Pac  Bell’s  help  desk  said. 
That’s  because  installing  the 
ARWeb,  unlike  the  ARS 
client,  requires  no  desktop 
system  reconfiguration. 

US  West  Communications 
has  discovered  a  raft  of  ways 


calling  us,”  he  reported. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  is 
willing  to  forgo  contacting  a 
warm  body  at  the  help  desk. 
US  West,  for  example,  has 
“about  a  dozen  real  chronic 
callers  who  never  look  at  a 
Web  page,”  White  said. 

Any  downside?  “Well,”  he 
said,  “now  that  our  ticket  base 
is  wide  open  for  users  to 
search  through,  we  have  to 
watch  what  we  write  on  our 
trouble  tickets.”  ■ 

-  ELISABETH  H0RWITT 
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Only  we  can  make  news  this  big. 


Once  again,  NCR  is  leading  the  way 
in  data  warehousing.  Using  our 
incredibly  robust  Teradata*  database, 
we’ve  teamed  with  EMC®  to  build  the  world’s  first 
data  warehouse 
large  enough 
to  handle  11 
terabytes  of 

data.  Or  2.75  billion  pages  of  text. 

Our  highly  scalable  WorldMark™  servers  allow 
you  to  turn  mountains  oi  raw  data  into  useful 


Pentium 


information  with  unprecedented  speed,  giving  you 
unmatched  querying  capabilities. 

Only  NCR  WorldMark  servers  offer  you  a  platform 
that  scales  from  SMI?  to  clusters,  to  MPf  allowing  you  to  start 

your  data  warehouse 
small  and  grow7  it 
to  any  size. 

To  get  more 

information  about  NCR’s  scalable  data  warehouse,  call 
1  800  CALL-NCR,  ext.  3000.  Or  experience  our  data 
warehousing  capabilities  firsthand  at:  http://wwwnci:com 


(30  NCR 


All  WorldMark  servers  shown  feature  Intel  Pentium  processors,  The  Intel  Inside  and  Pentium  Processor  logos  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corp,  The  Wall  SI.  Journal,  2/27/96.  Reprinted  from  The  Wall  St.  Journal.  ©1 996  Dow  Jones  &  Co. ,  Inc.  All  rights  i  ■  ,erv 
EMC  is  a  registered  trademark  of  EMC  Corp.  Teradata  is  a  registered  trademark  and  WorldMark  is  a  trademark  of  NCR  Corp.  ©1996  NCR  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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market.  Carriers  are  sitting  down  and  talking  about  how  to  get  their  systems  to  talk  to 
one  another.  ■  At  a  recent  Network  Management  Forum  (NMF)  conference,  "people  were 
saying  how  strange  it  was  that  service  providers  are  now  willing  to  sit  down  and  work 
together  in  an  open  forum  [on  ways  to  exchange  information]  in  competitive  areas  such 
as  service  operations  and  support,"  said  Beth  Adams,  managing  director  of  the  NMF  in 
Morristown,  N.J.  ■  What's  driving  carriers  to  such  radical  measures  is,  of  course,  the 


market.  "The  [global]  telecommunications  market  is  growing  up  and  becoming  more 


competitive,"  said  Marta  Mostovych,  manager  of  network  connectivity  programs  at 


General  Electric  Information  Systems 
(GEIS).  “So  carriers  are  all  listening  close¬ 
ly  to  their  biggest  clients,  and  they  all  want 
more  seamless,  global  networking  services.” 

Corporate,  multinational  customers 
want  “one  touch”  service  that  allows  them 
to  get  their  questions  answered  and  all  their 
problems  solved  through  a  single  contact, 

GLOBAL  NETWORK  PARTNERSHIPS 
ARE  STRUGGLING  TO  LINK  THEIR  OFTEN 
PROPRIETARY  SYSTEMS  IN  ORDER  TO 
PROVIDE  SEAMLESS  BILLING  AND  SUPPORT 

BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 


Adams  said.  Frustrated  by  dealing  with  a 
variety  of  foreign  carriers  and  managing 
global  networks  on  an  ad-hoc  basis,  busi¬ 
nesses  are  demanding  that  carriers  provide 
a  single  point  of  contact,  single  billing  and 
integrated  performance  monitoring  func¬ 
tions  for  global  network  services. 

“Customers  don’t  want  pages  of  details” 
on  their  global  network  activities,  Adams 
said.  But  they  do  want  the  global  network 
service  provider  “to  be  familiar  with  their 
particular  services  and  configurations  and 
to  be  able  to  isolate,  identify  and  correlate 
between  what’s  happening  in  the  network” 
and  agreed-on  service  levels,  she  added. 

The  demands  of  multinational  corpo¬ 
rate  customers  are  leading  global  network 
service  providers  to  execute  what  amounts 
to  a  1 80-degree  turn  from  their  tradition- 
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ally  closed,  proprietary  systems  strategies. 

However,  willingness  to  link  up  with 
rivals  is  only  the  first  step.  The  real  killer 
is  how  to  make  carriers’  disparate  systems 
more  compatible.  Telecom  service  pro¬ 
viders  now  face  major  overhauls  of  their 
computing  infrastructures  to  make  them 
more  flexible,  standardized  and  open. 

“We  are  trying  to  build  the  ultimate 
distributed  computer  system,”  said  Trevor 
Boyd,  manager  of  systems  development 
at  BT’s  global  engineering  division  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  job  is  especially  difficult  because 
the  current  systems  supporting  carriers’ 
network  operations  and  management  com¬ 
prise  massive  amounts  of  homegrown, 
mainframe-based  code. 

“The  coding  used  in  carrier  systems  is 
old,  and  transforming  it  to  meet  current 
requirements  is  a  Herculean  task  —  if  it 
is  at  all  possible,”  noted  Bob  Crowley,  vice 
president  of  business  development  at  Ke¬ 
nan  Systems  Corp.,  a  telecommunications 
software  supplier  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Even  more  discouraging,  from  an  in¬ 
formation  exchange  point  of  view,  is  the 
proprietary  nature  of  this  homegrown 
code.  Each  carrier  developed  a  different 
way  to  define,  present  and  handle  key 
functions  such  as  accounting,  customer 
records  and  network  monitoring,  as  well 
as  the  underlying  database  structures, 
communications  protocols  and  document 
formats. 

The  obvious,  most  straightforward  so¬ 
lution  is  for  the  industry  to  agree  on  and 
then  migrate  to  a  single  set  of  standards 
for  defining,  collecting,  presenting  and 
exchanging  information  across  carrier  sys¬ 
tems.  Then  everyone  would,  at  least  in 
theory,  be  able  to  link  systems  with  every¬ 
body  else.  The  NMF  is  one  of  the  main 
organizations  working  with  carriers  to¬ 
ward  interoperable  standards  (see  story 
page  T12).  However,  all  the  pieces  of  the 
puzzle  probably  won’t  come  together  for 
years. 

In  the  meantime,  carriers  are  making 
do  with  existing  standards  such  as  Simple 
Network  Management  Protocol  (SNMP), 
X.400  and  electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI).  They  are  also  coming  together  in 
limited  partnerships  and  consortia,  which 
can  then  agree  on  a  set  of  gateways,  mid¬ 
dleware  and  common  protocols  to  link 
systems  with  one  another,  if  not  with  the 
Please  turn  to  next  page 
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THE  GLOBAL  1 
INFORMATION 

T&WER  OF  BABEL 

With  global  teiecom  standards  a  year 
or  two  away,  carrier  partnerships  are 
exchanging  data  via  a  patchwork  of 
existing  standards,  gateways  and 
proprietary  solutions. 


■ 


FIRST  LAYER 

Global  services  envisioned:  seamless, 
multicarrier  global  networking,  single¬ 
point  billing,  consolidated  network 
activity  reports,  single-contact  fault 
management,  provisioning  and 
deployment. 

SECOND  LAYER 

Types  of  data  exchanged:  billing 
customer  data,  network  routing, 
error  and  traffic  levels. 

THIRD  LAYER 

Integration  technologies:  EDI, 
E-mail,  videoconferencing,  the 
internet,  object-oriented  DBMSs, 
middleware,  proprietary  gateways 
and  remote  procedure  calls. 


FOURTH  LAYER 

integration  standards: 
X.400,  SNMP  and  TMN. 


Continued  from  page  T9 
rest  of  the  world. 

During  the  past  few  years,  three  such 
consortia  have  come  together.  BT  teamed 
with  MCI  Communications  Corp.  to 
form  Concert.  WorldPartners,  formed  in 
1993  by  AT&T,  Kokusai  Denshin  Den- 
wa  Co.  in  Japan  and  Singapore  Telecom, 
has  since  expanded  to  16  carriers.  And  the 
Global  One  alliance  comprises  Deutsche 
Telekom,  France  Telecom  and  Sprint  Corp. 

Even  within  the  more  limited  environ¬ 
ment  of  a  consortium,  in-depth  informa¬ 
tion  systems  integration  is  a  long,  painful 
process  that  could  take  five  to  10  years, 
according  to  Ellen  Clifford,  a  senior  con¬ 
sultant  for  local  and  long-distance  services 
at  TeleChoice,  Inc.,  a  Verona,  N.J.,  con¬ 
sulting  firm.  The  Global  One  team,  for 
example,  has  not  yet  decided  even  what 
type  of  architecture  it  will  put  in  place  to 
link  its  members’  systems. 

Still,  limited  collaboration  poses  less 


complex  problems  than  universal  inte¬ 
gration  and  allows  members  to  avoid  du¬ 
plicating  efforts. 

For  example,  WorldPartners’  goal  is  to 
enable  members  to  offer  customers  a  sin¬ 
gle  point  of  contact  for  ordering,  installing 
and  maintaining  communications  services 
in  31  countries,  noted  Bill  Mirth,  direc¬ 
tor  of  billing  engineering  at  WorldPart¬ 
ners’  Washington  office. 

Rather  than  develop  the  necessary  cross¬ 
systems  gateways  on  a  case  by  case  basis, 
the  consortium  is  adopting  common  spec¬ 
ifications  for  functions  ranging  from  pro¬ 
visioning  a  new  service  to  generating  a 
customer  invoice.  The  organization’s  mem¬ 
bership  agreement  includes  strict  compli¬ 
ance  criteria  that  each  carrier  must  meet. 
WorldPartners  holds  quarterly  meetings 
to  update  members’  conformance  to  the 
standards  and  outline  any  needed  addi¬ 
tions. 

WorldPartners  created  a  separate  sub¬ 


sidiary  to  coordinate  the  effort.  “We 
wanted  the  standards  to  be  global 
and  nonbiased  in  nature,”  Mirth  said. 

The  subsidiary,  which  now  has  1 00 
employees,  also  acts  as  a  clearing¬ 
house,  building  and  supporting  the 
gateways  that  move  information  from 
one  partner’s  computer  system  or  net¬ 
work  to  a  second.  Operations  centers 
in  three  U.S.  cities,  as  well  as  in  Sin¬ 
gapore  and  Tokyo,  support  consoli¬ 
dated  billing  for  the  various  network 
services  the  consortium  offers.  The 
organization  selected  EDI  and  the 
International  Standards  Organiza¬ 
tion’s  X.400  electronic-mail  standards 
as  the  foundation  for  exchanging 
billing  information.  The  member  or¬ 
ganizations  already  relied  on  these 
specifications  to  move  information 
internally  and  to  their  customers. 

WorldPartners  maintains  Unix- 
based  servers  that  route  and  trans¬ 
port  transactions  between  the  sys¬ 
tems.  Currently,  the  system  can  pass 
a  Kokusai  Denshin  Denwa-gener- 
ated  bill  to  AT&T’s  billing  system 
for  distribution  to  a  U.S.  customer. 

Of  course,  “putting  the  connec¬ 
tions  in  place  was  our  first  chal¬ 
lenge,”  Mirth  said.  “Now  we  have 
to  enhance  them  so  they  can  mask 
country  differences.”  For  example, 
right  now  a  customer  bill  still  has 
Kokusai  Denshin  Denwa  charges  in  yen 
and  the  U.S.  part  in  dollars,  pleasing  nei¬ 
ther  an  American  nor  an  Asian  customer. 

CRITICAL  TO  SUCCESS 

Another  crucial  service  area  that  requires 
cross-carrier  integration  is  network  man¬ 
agement. 

WorldPartners  currently  offers  Cus¬ 
tomer  Network  Management  Service 
(CNMS),  which  enables  a  frame-relay  cus¬ 
tomer  to  call  up  network  performance 
management  and  capacity  planning  data 
on  a  desktop  equipped  with  SNMP  soft¬ 
ware.  CNMS  provides  hourly  statistical 
data  and  proactive  alarm  notification  on 
the  customer  network  through  direct  ac¬ 
cess  to  WorldPartners’  network  control 
center  in  South  Plainfield,  N.J.  The 
BT/MCI  Concert  partnership  offers  a  sim¬ 
ilar  SNMP-based  service. 

These  “new  network  management  ser- 
Please  turn  to  page  T12 
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Customer  care  means  everything  to  your  business 


Are  you  doing  everything  you  can? 


What  computer  company  do  you  work  with? 


You  should  be  working  with  Hewlett-Packard.  HP’s  Smart  ContAct  Solution  provides 


the  innovative  customer  management  system  you  need  to  stay  ahead  of  the 


competition  and  keep  your  customers  satisfied  and  loyal.  Smart  ContAct  unites 


services.  We’ve  already  helped  telecommunications  companies  throughout  the 


world  dramatically  improve  their  customer  service.  And  we  can  do  the  same  for 


are  yours 


©1996  Hewlett-Packard  Company 
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TMN  A  HAPPENIN'  STANDARD 


Tl  wo  years  ago,  NMF  director  Beth  Adams  hopped  around 
the  world,  trying  to  get  various  carriers  to  admit  they 
needed  to  work  together  on  a  common  set  of  network 
management  and  customer  support  information  standards.  It 
wasn't  easy.  ■  When  carrier  representatives  finally  convened, 
the  need  to  collaborate  gave  way  to  a  general  fear  of  giving 
away  the  store  to  rivals  sitting  across  the  table.  "We  had  to 
step  back  and  come  up  with  a  common  business  model"  that 
would  allow  carriers  to  define  processes  they  had  in  common, 
such  as  billing  and  problem  management,  without  giving  away 
proprietary  information,  Adams  said. 


Indeed,  the  telecommuni¬ 
cations  service  providers 
have  historically  shied  away 
from  global  standards,  feel¬ 
ing  that  their  network  infra¬ 
structure  was  their  competi¬ 
tive  advantage.  Further, 
they  have  tended  to  design 
their  systems  to  meet  their 
own  needs,  not  to  link  up 
with  competitors. 

The  exception  was  internal 
network  management.  Carri¬ 
ers  adopted  first  Common 
Management  Information 
Protocol  and  then  SNMP  to 
manage  their  own  multiven¬ 
dor  networking  installations 
in  an  integrated  fashion. 

In  the  past  two  years,  pres¬ 
sured  by  customers  demand¬ 
ing  cross-carrier  integrated 
network  support,  carriers 
have  finally  become  willing 
to  work  with  the  NMF  on 
the  bigger  standards  picture, 
according  to  Adams. 

That  work  is  embodied  in 
the  NMF’s  Telecommunica¬ 


tions  Management  Network 
(TMN)  —  a  “four-layer  pyra¬ 
mid  with  business  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  top,  then  service, 
then  network  management, 
then  element  management,” 
she  said. 

Indeed,  NMF  efforts  have 
recently  “moved  up  the  value 
chain  of  the  TMN  model, 
from  transport  up  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  and  even  the  busi¬ 
ness  service  definition  layer, 
Adams  said. 

An  NMF  effort  called 
Smart  “defines  business-level 
requirements  for  where  carri¬ 
ers  need  to  have  their  systems 
interact  automatically  with 
those  of  other  carriers  and 
with  customers,”  Adams 
said.  For  example,  carriers 
need  to  exchange  trouble 
tickets  in  order  to  manage 
customer  networks  that  tra¬ 
verse  their  domains. 

The  NMF  has  also  made 
progress  toward  promoting 
the  adoption  of  international 


rather  than  national  stan¬ 
dards.  For  example,  it  is 
prodding  carriers  worldwide 
to  adopt  X.790,  a  new  Inter¬ 
national  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Union  trouble  ticketing 
standard.  The  NMF  s  previ¬ 
ous  trouble  ticketing  effort, 
Omnipoint  1 ,  was  adopted 
only  by  U.S.  carriers. 

The  NMF  is  now  focusing 
on  billing  and  performance 
monitoring  standards,  which 
it  hopes  to  complete  next 
year,  Adams  said. 

The  question  is  how 
quickly  carriers  will  imple¬ 
ment  the  NMF  specifica¬ 
tions.  Adams  said  she  ex¬ 
pects  it  to  happen  gradually 
over  the  next  few  years. 

For  some  carriers,  it  will 
happen  sooner  than  later. 


The  BT/MCI  partnership, 
for  example,  uses  BT  s  pro¬ 
prietary  management  plat¬ 
form,  Concert,  and  propri¬ 
etary  interfaces  to  collect 
data  from  four  network  con¬ 
trol  centers  around  the 
world.  However,  the  partner¬ 
ship  would  prefer  open  inter¬ 
faces,  said  Trevor  Boyd,  man¬ 
ager  of  systems  development 
at  BT’s  global  engineering 
division.  It  has  begun  testing 
X.790  with  an  eye  to  adopt¬ 
ing  it  early  next  year. 

And  other  carriers  had 
better  quickly  follow  suit 
if  they  want  to  compete  in 
the  global  network  services 
market,  said  Frank  Dzubeck, 
president  of  Communications 
Network  Architects,  Inc.,  a 
consultancy  in  Washington. 
“If  a  network  management 
system  doesn’t  support  TMN, 
then  it’s  interim.” 


Continued  from  page  T10 
vices  are  an  improvement  over  past  sys¬ 
tems,  where  a  customer  had  to  wait  for  a 
carrier  or  for  an  irate  user  to  call  to  know 
there  was  a  line  problem,”  Adams  said. 
However,  “if  customers  are  working  with 
multiple  carriers,  then  they  still  have  to 
deal  with  multiple  management  systems.” 

Carrier  partnerships  need  a  way  to 
provide  customers  with  integrated  net¬ 


work  activity  and  problem  reports  that 
span  different  carriers’  pieces  of  a  glob¬ 
al  circuit,  she  added. 

To  attain  that  goal,  carriers  must  de¬ 
velop  ways  to  move  information  via  three 
transport  mechanisms:  Common  Man¬ 
agement  Information  Protocol/Services, 
SNMP  and  remote  procedure  calls.  The 
NMF  has  started  to  examine  that  issue 
(see  story  above). 


Current  customer  services  that  the  part¬ 
nerships  offer  are  new  and  pretty  rudi¬ 
mentary.  The  BT/MCI  alliance  has  no  in¬ 
tegrated  customer  network  management 
system  yet.  WorldPartners  rolled  out  its 
system  only  in  May. 

While  WorldPartners  membership  is 
open  to  all  carriers,  MCI  and  BT  set  up 
a  far  more  limited  partnership.  This,  in 
Please  turn  to  page  Tl4 
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Webmasters 


Young  cyberwizards  strive 
to  conquer  on-line  world 

By  Kin  S,  S’Mktnd 


mutd-llnc  proRrummlni!  And  they  want  to  I 
master*  nt  Ibo  on-line  untvcrftr. 

Who  are  these  webmasters?  When  they’ 
not  marketing  folks,  they're  lion  only  mo: 
creallve,  lean  by-Uip-book.  often  several  yea 

heresy  llml  dutn  doesn't  have  to  reside  unde 

Wobmsstery.  In  tset.  can  he  s  little  raysl 
cal  (or  Information  systems  folks  used  1 
down-and-dlrty  programming  or  svstotr 
ndmlnlslrallon.  armrdlng  to  the  30  u 
analysts  recently  Interviewed  b 


Robert  Bolt,  for  examplo,  I 


3Com  hub  users 
say  they’d  rather 
fight  than  switch 


makes  3Com  the  see-  flagship  all-purpose 

end- largest  Internet  Manager  Steve  toper:  switching  hub  angered 
working  vendor  behind  ItV  don't  want  3Com  aome  users  lhal  have 
Cisco  Systems.  Inc.,  to  gel  distracted  by  Invosted  In  3Com 
some  users  have  reaer-  the  merger  and  have  swllehlng  produets 
vsllons  about  Its  prod-  resources  upturned  3Com.  page  III 

ucl  positioning  and  net-  o/rtoChtpeom. 


Tuxedo  dresses  down 


Win  95:  Better  read  the  manual! 


Novell  targets  client/server  users  with  tool 


Words  We  Live  By. 

When  you  pick  up  a  copy  of  Computerworld,  you 
know  you’re  getting  the  most  objective,  unbiased 
news  and  information  in  IS.  Our  code  of  ethics 
guarantees  it. 

Why  do  we  make  such  a  big  deal  out  of  editorial 
integrity? 

Because  the  words  you  read  in  Computerworld  often 
have  a  dramatic  impact  on  your  business,  your  career, 
and  your  future. 

You  use  this  information  to  evaluate  new  products. 

To  get  a  candid  view  of  emerging  technologies.  To 
find  out  the  inside  story  on  coiporate  strategies.  To 
decide  whether  to  jump  ship  or  stay  in  your  current 
job.  To  get  the  edge  on  your  competition. 

In  short,  Computerworld  is  filled  with  the  words  IS 
professionals  like  you  live  by. 


Words  You  Work  By. 

Week  in  and  week  out,  our  editors  and  reporters  call 
it  the  way  they  see  it  -  on  issues  ranging  from 
network  management  to  reengineering.  They  dig 
deeply  to  bring  you  the  most  accurate, 
comprehensive  news  in  IS. 

It’s  no  wonder  over  145,000  IS  professionals  pay  to 
subscribe  to  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you?  Order 
today  and  you’ll  receive  51  information-packed 
issues.  Plus,  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus  publication. 
The  Premier  100 ,  an  annual  profile  of  the  leading 
companies  using  IS  technology. 

Call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-343-6474,  or  visit  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.computerworId.com. 
To  order  by  mail,  use  the  postage-paid  subscription 
card  bound  into  this  issue. 

You’ll  get  the  kind  of  straightforward,  impartial 
reporting  you  can  work  by.  You  have  our  word  on  it. 
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VANS  HAVE  IT  EASY 

Vr  alue-added  network  (VAN)  vendors  have  felt  less 
of  a  need  to  integrate  their  systems  with  those  of 
major  overseas  carriers.  As  data-only  service  sup¬ 
pliers,  they  stayed  free  of  government  regulations  that 
prohibited  anyone  but  the  local  Postal  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  authorities  from  offering  basic  telephony  services. 


As  a  result,  VANs  have 
been  able  to  set  up  their 
own  network  nodes  in 
many  countries. 

This  has  simplified  in¬ 
tegrating  customer  sup¬ 
port  for  the  VANs.  GEIS, 
for  example,  sets  up  its 
own  network  nodes  to 
handle  traffic  in  and  out 
of  each  country.  It  leases 
local  lines  from  the  resi¬ 
dent  carrier  for  a  set  «  ° 
fee  and  manages 
those  connections 
the  way  AT&T 
manages  local  con¬ 
nections  through 
the  Bell  operating 
companies.  Each 
national  carrier 
sends  GEIS  a 
bill  at  the 
end  of  each 
month. 


GEIS’s  equipment  col¬ 
lects  activity  and  manage¬ 
ment  data  pertaining  to 
customer  activity,  then 
funnels  it  back  to  GEIS’s 
central  control  center  in 
Rockville,  Md. 

GEIS  has  designed  ap¬ 
plications  to  collect  billing 
information  so  interna¬ 
tional  companies  receive 
one  bill,  even  though 
they  may  have  ser¬ 
vice  in  multiple 
countries,  said 
Marta  Mostovych, 
manager  of  net¬ 
work  connectivity 
programs  at  GEIS. 
Customers  pay  flat 
monthly  fees  for 
the  services 
rather  than  us¬ 
age  or  packet 
charges. 


Continued,  from  page  T12 
turn,  enables  them  to  collabo¬ 
rate  much  more  closely  and  se¬ 
lectively  on  cross-systems  in¬ 
tegration  challenges. 

The  two  formed  Concert, 
an  independent  subsidiary.  BT 
owns  75%  of  the  organization, 
and  MCI  holds  the  remaining 
25%.  Concert,  which  now  has 
900  employees,  has  been 
staffed  primarily  with  former 
BT  and  MCI  employees  and  a 
smattering  of  outsiders.  Con¬ 
cert  is  responsible  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  software  needed  to  con¬ 
nect  BT’s  and  MCI’s  existing 
computer  infrastructure  into  a 
seamless  network  service.  Con¬ 
cert  is  also  the  brand  name  for 
the  partnerships  global  services 
portfolio,  which  includes  vir¬ 
tual  private  networks,  audio¬ 
conferencing,  electronic  mes¬ 
saging,  frame  relay  and  remote 
LAN  connectivity. 

The  two  companies  found 
their  internal  infrastructures 
complementary.  “BT  had  a 
strong  research  laboratory, 
which  was  something  we 
lacked,”  said  John  Gavan,  di¬ 
rector  of  network  information 
systems  at  MCI’s  Systems  En¬ 
gineering  Department  in  Col¬ 
orado  Springs.  “We  had  de¬ 
veloped  a  client/server  architecture,  which 
was  something  BT  had  only  begun  to 
move  to.” 

MCI  brought  to  the  table  a  Unix-based 
client/server  platform  to  support  Concert’s 
rapidly  expanding  service  portfolio.  MCI 
and  BT  also  met  recently  to  discuss  how 
BT  might  link  up  to  —  or  even  adopt  — 
MCI’s  new  client/server  convergence 
billing  system.  Horizon. 

In  addition,  MCI  delivered  Concert’s 
order-entry  system.  An  MCI-built  client/ 
server  fraud  control  system  may  also  be 
added  to  Concert’s  repertoire. 

The  flexibility  of  the  client/server  in¬ 
frastructure  has  significantly  cut  the  time 
to  market  of  new  Concert  services.  For 
example,  it  enabled  Concert  to  roll  out  a 
recently  announced  Internet  service  in  less 
than  a  year,  BT’s  Boyd  stated.  “Without 
the  infrastructure,  deployment  would  have 


taken  two  to  three  times  as  long.” 

Obstacles  to  information  integration 
persist,  including  low-level  incompati¬ 
bilities  between  the  carriers’  respective 
switches. 

BT,  for  instance,  relies  on  central  office 
switches  from  Ericsson  Electronics  AB, 
while  MCI  uses  Northern  Telecom  Ltd. 
equipment.  The  switch  vendors’  mind-set 
has  been  like  computer  manufacturers  in 
the  1980s:  Rather  than  cooperate  on  stan¬ 
dards  so  customers  can  mix  their  systems 
with  others,  they  delivered  products  with 
closed,  proprietary  interfaces. 

Currently,  no  standards  exist  to  enable 
incompatible  switches  to  exchange  call  set¬ 
up  information.  BT  and  MCI  have  in¬ 
duced  their  respective  suppliers  to  build 
a  connection  to  enable  their  respective 
switches  to  pass  signaling  information  back 
and  forth  whenever  a  call  is  initiated.  BT 


houses  its  signaling  information  in 
a  series  of  relational  database  man¬ 
agement  systems  —  primarily  Or¬ 
acle  Corp.’s  Oracle  —  that  have 
been  honed  to  operate  like  one  sys¬ 
tem.  If  the  two  companies  could 
link  MCI’s  signaling  DBMS  to  BT’s 
DBMS,  Concert  could  offer  users 
a  global  dialing  plan  so  employees 
could  dial  up  colleagues  in  any  part 
of  the  world  without  entering  con¬ 
fusing  country  codes. 

Overcoming  data  differences 
stretches  the  limits  of  RDBMS  tech¬ 
nology.  BT’s  Boyd  said  he  expects 
object-oriented  DBMSs  will  even¬ 
tually  ease  that  burden.  BT  has  been 
dabbling  with  such  products,  and 
Boyd  said  the  carrier  should  build 
applications  that  rely  on  object- 
oriented  DBMSs  in  a  few  years. 

Of  course,  not  all  interaction  be¬ 
tween  global  partners  takes  place 
between  computer  systems.  Con¬ 
sortia  are  also  looking  for  technol¬ 
ogy  to  support  and  facilitate  ongo¬ 
ing  communication  among  the 
human  planners,  managers  and 
technicians.  One  common  problem 
is  time  zone  differences.  “We  are 
seven  time  zones  apart  from  BT,  so 
it  can  be  difficult  to  keep  our  plans 
in  sync,”  MCI’s  Gavan  noted.  The 
two  companies  rely  on  videocon¬ 
ferencing,  E-mail  and  the  Internet 
to  facilitate  human  interaction 
across  time  zones. 

Integrated  customer  support  is  a  more 
complicated  matter  for  the  full  global  ser¬ 
vice  partnerships  careening  across  the 
globe.  WorldPartners,  for  example,  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  service  from  four  to  3 1  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  past  three  years,  and  analysts 
expect  the  pace  to  quicken  during  the  next 
few  years. 

And  as  the  global  service  providers  ex¬ 
pand  their  reach  and  service  portfolio,  the 
urgency  to  integrate  their  information  and 
networking  systems  will  increase,  Tele- 
Choice’s  Clifford  said.  Indeed,  she  added, 
“Seamless  service  to  its  customers”  is  be¬ 
coming  a  sine  qua  non  for  any  carrier  “that 
wants  to  be  considered  a  top  tier  telecom¬ 
munications  provider.”  ■ 


KORZENIOWSKI  IS  A  FREELANCE  WRITER  IN 
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Oracle  Application  Suite 
Modules  Supported: 

Finance 
General  Ledger 
Accounts  Payable 
Accounts  Receivable 


Are  You  Prepared 
for  the  Unexpected? 

You’re  making  your  business  decisions  with  the  premier  application  suite — 
Oracle  Applications.  Yet  sometimes  those  business  decisions  aren’t  black 
and  white.  Making  clear  decisions  is  difficult  if  you  have  to  rely  on  out-of-date 
information — especially  when  data  requirements  are  changing  rapidly. 


Human  Resources 

Human  Resources 

Manufacturing 
Bill  of  Materials 
MRP 

Work  in  Process 

Supply  Chain  Management 

Inventory 

Order  Entry 

Purchasing 

SmartData  also  available  across 
selected  modules 


INTERSOLV  DataDirect  SmartData  has  been  specifically  designed  to  enhance 

your  investment  in  Oracle  Applications  by  providing  timely  and  dynamic  access  to  Oracle  data  in  terms  your 
users  can  understand.  Whether  it’s  your  General  Ledger  Finance  module  or  your  MRP  Manufacturing  module, 
SmartData  provides  an  open,  intelligent  metadata  layer  that  captures  data  from  multiple  modules.  And  best  of  all, 
SmartData  for  Oracle  Applications  can  be  used  with  any  desktop  tool. 


Whether  you  prefer  the  computing  power  of  a  spreadsheet  or  the  performance  of  a  query  tool,  SmartData  lets 
you  utilize  your  favorite  tools,  offering  far  more  flexibility  and  timely  decision-making  than  the  usual 
hard-coded  reports. 


Begin  today  releasing  the  power  and 
flexibility  of  Oracle  Applications  for 
improved  productivity  and  solid 
business  decisions! 


DataDirect  SmartData 
for  Oracle  Applications 


i  INTERSOLV 


t  the  Supercomputing  ’95  con- 
;  ference  last  December,  Tim 
Kuhfuss,  director  of  the  elec- 
T  ironies  and  computing 
mJlkm  technologies  division  at 

Argonne  National  Laboratories,  startled  his 
audience  by  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  oth¬ 
er  side:  the  network  equipment  vendors  and 
carriers  that  users  typically  view  with  wari¬ 
ness  if  not  outright  hostility. 

The  burden  of  Kuhfuss’  message  was  that 
scientists  can’t  expect  carriers  and  vendors 
to  donate  Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode 
(ATM)  switches  and  services  simply  because 
a  lab  is  conducting  a  state-of-the-art  exper¬ 
iment  that  needs  high-capacity  connections. 
Rather,  end  users  need  to  persuade 
vendors  that  a  project  will  serve  their 
business  interests. 

Kuhfuss  was  passing  on  to  his  au¬ 
dience  some  of  the  wisdom  he’s  gained 
from  his  recent  work  on  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Wide  Area  Year  (I-Way)  net¬ 
work.  The  year-long  project  resulted 
in  the  first  successful  integration  of 
public  and  private  ATM  networks  into 
a  single,  virtual,  nationwide  system. 
Perhaps  more  importantly,  it  came 
about  through  an  unprecedented 
three-sided  collaboration  among  U.S. 
carriers,  research  and  scientific  users, 


and  application  developers. 

During  a  demonstration  at  Supercom¬ 
puting  ’95,  the  prototype  network  success¬ 
fully  ran  CPU-  and  bandwidth-intensive 
scientific  and  engineering  applications  across 
groups  of  geographically  distributed  com¬ 
puters.  While  not  all  applications  worked 
over  the  network,  a  number  of  developers 
got  a  sense  of  ATM’s  potential  to  support 
a  higher  level  of  speed  and  interaction. 

The  I-Way  was  a  learning  experience  for 
its  participants  on  at  least  two  key  levels. 
On  the  technical  side,  carrier  and  private- 
sector  network  engineers  gained  knowledge 
on  interconnecting  their  respective  ATM 
facilities.  They  also  learned  how  to  route 

Carriers  and  users 

work  out  differences 
while  building  a 
national  ATM 
network  prototype 

BY  DENISE  PAPPALARDO 


Internet  Protocol  traffic  over  multivendor 
ATM  equipment  —  a  particularly  tough 
job  at  the  time  because  several  key  ATM 
standards  were  still  on  the  drawing  board. 

One  measure  of  the  projects  success:  At 
various  times  during  the  conference  demon¬ 
stration,  different  carriers’  network  operat¬ 
ing  centers  were  exchanging  networking  in¬ 
formation  so  they  could  hand  off  ATM 
traffic  to  one  another.  This  was  unheard  of 
prior  to  the  I-Way  event,  Kuhfuss  said. 

All  parties  involved  see  I-Way  as  the  first 
step  toward  learning  what  is  needed  for  the 
next-generation  information  highway,  Kuh¬ 
fuss  said.  Argonne  and  others  are  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  stages  of  planning  an  integrated  ATM 
network  that  would  anticipate  what 
the  future  Internet  will  look  like. 

But  at  least  as  valuable  were  the  in¬ 
sights  users  and  vendors  got  into  one 
another’s  thought  processes  in  their 
time  together  in  the  ATM  trenches. 

Argonne  headed  up  the  network 
planning  and  architecture  for  the  I- 
Way  project  and  in  mid- 1994  start¬ 
ed  gathering  together  application  de¬ 
velopers,  carriers  and  vendors  to  map 
out  a  network  strategy.  “We  had  to 
figure  out  how  to  develop  a  seamless 
ATM  network  comprised  of  multiple 
smaller  ATM  networks  from  around 
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the  country,”  Kuhfuss  said.  “We  knew  it 
would  be  a  big  deal.” 

One  of  the  first  tasks,  begun  in  late  1994, 
was  to  persuade  carriers  and  application  de¬ 
velopers  to  take  part  in  what  was,  initially, 
a  grass  roots  effort  of  the  network  engi¬ 
neering  community.  Carriers  in  particular 
needed  strong  commercial  incentive  to  do¬ 
nate  their  ATM  bandwidth  and  technicians 
to  a  long-term  project.  Another  major  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  persuading  them  to  sit  down 
with  their  archrivals  and  frankly  discuss  the 
technical  ins  and  outs  of  their  networks. 

Most  of  the  network  engineers  at  Ar- 
gonne  and  other  research  laboratories  had 
no  sense  of  how  necessary  it  was  to  pique 
carriers’  commercial  interest  —  they  saw 
the  project  as  worthwhile  in  itself.  So  Kuh¬ 
fuss  brought  in  Mary  Spada,  a  principal  an¬ 
alyst  at  Global  Growth  Strategies,  Inc.,  a 
Silver  Spring,  Md.-based  strategic  planning 
group,  as  a  liaison  between  the  two  groups. 

Spada  had  a  history  of  working  with  the 
carriers  and  was  technically  savvy  as  well. 
In  addition,  Kuhfuss  said,  she  had  a  Rolodex 
of  carrier  contacts  “that  most  people  would 
kill  for.”  She  turned  out  to  be  indispensable 
in  finding  the  appropriate  way  to  position 
the  I- Way  project  for  the  carrier  market. 

With  Spada’s  input,  Kuhfuss  presented 
I- Way  to  the  carriers  as  a  project  designed 


to  look  at  what  happens  when  truly  inter¬ 
active  applications  run  on  an  ATM  infra¬ 
structure.  “We  are  not  talking  about  video 
or  data  over  ATM  but  integrated  environ¬ 
ments,”  Spada  said.  “If  ATM  is  supposed 
to  be  the  beacon  of  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,  then  it’s  really  important  for  the  re¬ 
search  end  to  know  and  try  to  facilitate  this 
over  that  environment.” 

Even  though  carriers  were  talking  about 
making  huge  investments  in  core  switch¬ 
ing  architectures,  they  had  no  real  research 
and  development  to  confirm  that  ATM  is 
the  best  choice  for  carriers  building  a  na¬ 
tional  network,  Spada  said.  I-Way  was  de¬ 
signed  to  take  ATM  out  of  the  world  of  the 
hypothetical  addressing  issues  that  were  spe¬ 
cific  to  content  and  traffic  patterns.  Issues 
such  as  middleware,  network  management 
and  IP  over  ATM  were  new  ground  18 
months  ago.  Carriers  were  able  to  use  this 
real  world  experience  to  go  back  and  tweak 
their  ATM  networking  plans  and  goals. 

Kuhfuss  was  able  to  persuade  carriers  that 
I-Way  was  a  chance  to  test  and  enhance 
their  ATM  networks’  ability  to  bear  a  full 
application  load.  “Carriers  were  in  a  rut  in 
terms  of  their  research  and  development. 
There  weren’t  very  many  commercial  users 
that  were  fully  interactive  or  using  band- 
width-intensive  applications,”  Spada  said. 


I-Way  was  sold  to  applications  develop¬ 
ers  as  an  environment  that  would  let  them 
expand  their  horizons  by  working  in  a  dis¬ 
tributed  heterogeneous  scientific  environ¬ 
ment,  said  Linda  Winkler,  manager  of  ad¬ 
vanced  networking  at  Argonne  and  an  I-Way 
network  architect.  The  success  of  Argonne’s 
enthusiasm-generating  efforts  became  clear 
at  an  April  meeting,  when  application  de¬ 
velopers,  network  planners,  carriers  and  ven¬ 
dors  gathered  at  Argonne  to  further  discuss 
the  project.  Kuhfuss  said  he  had  expected 
40  to  80  people;  250  showed. 

Then,  on  the  third  day  of  the  meeting, 
the  carriers’  competitive  mind-set  raised  its 
ugly  head.  Argonne  had  set  up  a  map  indi¬ 
cating  which  application  sites  still  needed 
ATM  connections.  The  map  also  showed 
the  primary  long-distance  carrier  for  each 
university  or  laboratory.  “The  room  was 
very  quiet.  I  expected  to  have  everyone 
jumping  up  and  volunteering  [to  deliver 
the  missing  ATM  links] ,  but  that  didn’t  hap¬ 
pen,”  Kuhfuss  said. 

Instead,  carriers  seemed  to  be  saving  their 
energy  for  a  concerted  rush  to  the  phones 
after  the  presentation  was  over,  Kuhfuss  said. 
A  carrier  representative  clued  him  in  on 
what  was  going  on:  a  race  to  get  hold  of  cus¬ 
tomer  sales  reps.  Argonne’s  little  map  had 
Please  turn  to  next  page 
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Continued  from  page  T17 
unintentionally  provided  months  of  com¬ 
petitive  analysis  on  prospective  clients. 

As  the  project  progressed,  the  carriers’ 
control  issues  raised  difficulties.  Originally, 
Argonne’s  network  engineers  had  planned 
on  handling  all  the  network-to-network  in¬ 
terconnection  among  carriers.  The  carriers 
balked  at  this,  Argonne’s  Winkler  said,  be¬ 
cause  they  wanted  to  maintain  control  of 
their  own  end-to-end  facilities.  After  a  long 
struggle  with  the  carriers,  Winkler  and  oth¬ 
er  network  architects  threw  up  their  hands 
in  frustration  the  week  before  Supercom¬ 
puting  ’95.  They  made  the  carriers  figure 
out  interconnection  issues. 

Communications  gaps  kept  cropping  up 
during  the  project.  In  particular,  I-Way  net¬ 
work  managers  couldn’t  gather  key  network 
capacity  planning  data  before  the  demo  (see 
story  below),  so  they  were  configuring  the 
network  up  to  the  eleventh  hour,  Kuhffiss 
said.  And  during  the  demonstration,  net¬ 
work  connections  often  came  up  right  be¬ 
fore  the  application  was  to  start. 

About  70  applications  did  not  get  on  the 
network  at  all,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  in¬ 


cluding  network  management  and  network 
configuration  availability  problems  and  serv¬ 
er-side  resource  shortcomings. 

One  reason  for  bandwidth  scarcity,  at 
least  initially,  was  a  problem  in  the  config¬ 
uration  of  the  OC-48  connection  coming 
into  the  convention  center  in  San  Diego. 

“The  guy  who  was  responsible  for 
[putting  up  the  connection]  was  great,  but 
he  didn’t  understand  what  we  were  trying 
to  do,”  Kuhffiss  said.  After  connecting  only 
two  of  the  48  T1  links  in  the  OC-48  line, 
he  went  to  a  baseball  game.  Two  Tl  links 
is  more  bandwidth  then  any  trade  show  has 
ever  used,  so  the  engineer  couldn’t  imagine 
why  this  event  would  need  more  than  that. 

“We  realized  he  wasn’t  around  when  some 
of  the  equipment  was  not  coming  up  as  fast 
as  was  needed  on  the  show  floor,”  Kuhffiss 
said.  Once  the  problem  was  identified,  how¬ 
ever,  the  user/ carrier  ties  established  during 
the  project  went  into  high  gear.  “They  put 
a  call  in  to  the  carrier,  and  five  people  showed 
up  to  adjust  the  problem,  and  it  was  fixed,” 
Kuhffiss  said. 

Carrier  and  network  engineers  learned  a 
lot  during  the  demonstration  about  the  de¬ 


mands  of  the  Cave  Automatic  Virtual  En¬ 
vironment  (Cave),  a  supercomputer-based, 
integrated  multimedia  service  that  incor¬ 
porates  virtual  reality. 

The  amount  of  data  that  has  to  be  col¬ 
lected  and  put  in  the  Cave  to  construct  this 
environment  is  substantial,  Spada  said.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  service  is  intolerant  of  latency  and 
therefore  of  even  minor  network  through¬ 
put  problems.  Probably  the  biggest  lessons 
the  carriers  learned,  however,  had  to  do  with 
end  users’  concern  or  lack  of  concern  about 
what  was  going  on  the  ATM  network.  End 
users  are  focused  on  the  behavior  of  Caves 
and  other  applications,  not  on  the  gory  tech¬ 
nical  details  of  what  is  happening  at  the  core 
of  the  network. 

Lawrence  Livermore  National  Labora¬ 
tory’s  center  for  applied  scientific  comput¬ 
ing,  for  example,  created  a  Cave  over  I-Way 
that  let  scientists  visualize  results  from  their 
computation  physics  research  about  mag¬ 
netic  fusion,  according  to  Gary  Kerbel,  a 
computation  physicist  at  the  center. 

Although  Kerbel’s  Cave  demo  worked, 
he  still  didn’t  get  the  bandwidth  he  expect¬ 
ed.  Kerbel’s  ATM  connection  was  expect¬ 
ed  to  support  up  to  30M  bit/sec.,  but  he 
ended  up  with  less  then  1M  bit/sec.  “I  count 
myself  to  be  extremely  lucky  to  have  been 
able  to  use  the  system  at  the  conference,” 
Kerbel  said.  “Eighty  percent  of  the  people 
using  the  network  were  disappointed.” 

Other  application  scientists  at  the  con¬ 
ference  complained  about  the  network  be¬ 
ing  down  quite  a  bit,  Kerbel  said. 

But  he  was  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
I-Way  project  was  not  supposed  to  be  busi¬ 
ness  as  usual:  “This  was  leading,  bleeding- 
edge  use  of  this  technology.” 

The  bottom  line,  Kerbel  said,  is  that  peo¬ 
ple  learned  a  lot  about  what  could  possibly 
go  wrong  in  an  environment  like  this. 

At  a  post-I-Way  meeting,  it  was  clear  the 
applications  people  and  networking  people 
had  different  ideas  about  the  demo’s  level 
of  success.  Some  of  the  application  devel¬ 
opers  complained  that  they  couldn’t  get  their 
ATM  connection  when  they  needed  it  or 
the  full  bandwidth  they’d  expected. 

Yet  when  the  attendees  were  asked 
whether  their  science  had  advanced  based 
on  the  work  they  were  able  to  do  during 
Supercomputing  ’95,  all  raised  their  hands.  ■ 


PAPPALARDO  IS  EAST  COAST  BUREAU  CHIEF  AT 
TELEPHONY  MAGAZINE. 


GLITCHES  GALORE 


About  a  month  before 
Supercomputing 
'95,  the  I-Way 

project  team  got  the  feeling 
the  carriers  were  not  com¬ 
fortable  with  how  things 
were  unfolding. 

The  trouble  centered  on 
network  capacity  planning. 
Argonne  had  designed  a 
software  tool  called  1-Soft 
to  let  I-Way  application  de¬ 
velopers  track  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  network  resources  for 
their  applications  across  a 
distributed  environment. 

Network  engineers  from 
the  research  side,  however, 
complained  that  1-Soft  did 
not  provide  the  data  they 
needed  to  predict  how  much 
of  which  network  resources 
a  given  application  would 
use  during  the  demo.  For 
example,  service  providers 


had  no  idea  when  peaks 
would  occur  in  certain  appli¬ 
cations,  and  there  was  often 
minimal  data  about  band¬ 
width  usage  and  latency  tol¬ 
erance,  Argonne  IT  director 
Tim  Kuhfuss  said. 

Kuhfuss'  group  also  ran 
into  problems  setting  up  a 
central  network  manager  to 
be  solely  responsible  for 
monitoring  the  infra¬ 
structure  and  how 
carriers' net-  O  - 
work  nodes 
reacted  to  S.. 
different 
types  and 


levels  of  traffic.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  carriers  had  not 
supplied  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  on  their  network 
nodes  because  they  felt 
some  of  it  was  proprietary. 

In  the  end,  many  network 
links  had  to  be  configured 
at  the  last  minute,  just  as 
applications  were  coming 
up  on  the  demonstration 
network,  recalled  Linda 
Winkler,  manager  of 
yw  advanced  network¬ 
ing  at  Argonne. 

"It  did  work  out, 

.  but  we  would  have 
.  liked  to  have  seen 
that  happen  sooner,”  she 
admitted.  “When  you  get 
down  to  the  technical  peo¬ 
ple,  which  is  what  [prob¬ 
lem  solving]  always 
comes  down  to,  it  al¬ 
ways  worked  out.”  ■ 
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IT  Managers:  It's  the  End  of 
the  World  As  You  Know  It 


If  your  competitors 
are  aggressively 
deploying  a  hot 
new  technology, 
you’d  better  be 
doing  the  same 
—  or  be  able  to 
explain  to  upper 
management  why 
it’s  not  a  good  idea. 


BY  MICHAEL  DORTCH 


So,  the  world  as  you 
know  it  is  ending. 

Now  what  do  you,  the 
telecom  service  provider  IT 
manager,  do? 

Stop  spending  so  much  of 
your  time  behind  a  screen 
tweaking  your  network. 
Come  out  from  behind  that 
console  and  start  networking 
with  your  customers  — 
those  folks  in  marketing, 
accounting  and  customer 
support  who  depend  on  your 
“back-room”  systems  to  do 
their  jobs. 

Most  important,  you  need 
to  set  up  a  two-way  dialogue 
with  upper  management. 
They  can  give  you  the 
lowdown  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  long-term  strategy 
and  the  market  and  busi¬ 
ness  factors  that  play  into 
it.  You  need  to  explain  to 
them  why  IT  is  crucial  to 
furthering  that  strategy. 

Only  then  can  you  become 
a  valuable  corporate  team 
player. 

And  make  no  mistake 
about  it:  Your  company 
needs  your  active  participa¬ 
tion  as  it  struggles  to  posi¬ 
tion  itself.  Shakeout  and 
consolidation  will  hit  carri¬ 
ers  hard  during  the  next  few 
years.  Competition  between 
local  and  long-distance  carri¬ 
ers  will  intensify,  along  with 
customer  demand  for  new 
services  and  better  support. 
Your  practical  advice  on 
technical  support  and  im¬ 
plementation  issues 


could  help  your  company 
avoid  hidden  rocks  and 
shoals  in  these  treacherous 
waters.  For  example,  sound 
advice  from  IT  might  have 
saved  a  rival  (or,  dare  I  say  it, 
your  company)  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  promising  ISDN 
or  wireless  data  services  it 
was  unable  to  deliver  cost- 
effectively  and  profitably. 

What  can  you  do  to  increase 
IT’s  —  and,  incidentally,  your 
—  value  to  your  company? 

■  KEEP  A  CLOSE  EYE  on 
what  your  company’s  com¬ 
petitors  are  doing  to  make 
sure  you’re  not  falling  be¬ 
hind  or  going  off  in  the 
wrong  direction.  If  your 
company  strategy  depends 
on  widespread  implementa¬ 
tion  of  ATM  but  the  indus¬ 
try  appears  to  be  moving  to 
Fast  Ethernet  or  some  other 
alternative,  you  might  want 
to  have  a  talk  with  your 
counterparts  in  strategic 
planning.  If  your  competi¬ 
tors  are  aggressively  deploy¬ 
ing  a  hot  new  technology, 
such  as  object-oriented  net¬ 
work  management  (and  they 
are),  you’d  better  be  doing 
the  same  —  or  be  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  upper  management 
why  it’s  not  a  good  idea. 

■  USE  YOUR  EXTENSIVE 
real-life  experience  to  help 
corporate  management  get  a 
handle  on  the  costs  of  up¬ 
grading  platforms  and 
adding  new  technologies  to 
the  current  mix.  This  will 
provide  a  useful  reality  check 
against  management’s  pro¬ 
jected  earnings,  especially 


during  consideration  of  new 
service  offerings. 

■  KEEP  THE  LINES  OPEN 

to  your  customers,  particu¬ 
larly  in  business-critical  de¬ 
partments  such  as  market¬ 
ing,  accounting  and 
customer  support.  This  will 
help  you  to  better  identify 
and  address  their  specific  in¬ 
formation  and  technology 
needs.  And  you  can  learn 
through  them  how  to  better 
service  the  needs  of  your 
company’s  customers.  For 
example,  several  carriers’  IT 
departments  are  working 
closely  with  customer  sup¬ 
port  to  explore  Web  technol¬ 
ogy  as  a  vehicle  for  internal 
and  external  customers  to 
submit  trouble  tickets  and 
look  up  network  status  re¬ 
ports  (see  story  page  T6). 

Instead  of  waiting  for  cor¬ 
porate  management  to  out¬ 
source  all  IT  operations, 
identify  the  functions  it 
makes  sense  to  move  outside 
in  order  to  focus  internal  re¬ 
sources  more  effectively.  It’s 
working  for  many  of  your 
customers,  so  it  might  work 
for  your  company,  too. 

Steps  like  these  will  help 
your  company  stay  competi¬ 
tive  in  a  roiling,  sometimes 
nasty  marketplace.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  can  help  ensure 
you’ll  still  be  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed  two,  three  and  five 
years  from  now.  ■ 


DORTCH  (S  A  SAN  FRANCISCO- 
BASED  WRITER  AND  CONSULTANT. 
YOU  CAN  SEND  HIM  E-MAIL  AT 
MEDORTCH  @AOL.COM. 
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Ultima  1 


Ultima  2 


AxilServer  S/420 


S/420  Workstation 


Effective 

protection 

FROM  TOO  MUCH 

SUN. 


There  are  a  lot  of  factors  to  consider  when  you're  buying  quality  SPARC-based  servers  and  workstations.  You 
want  power,  you  want  speed,  and  you  want  all  this  performance  for  the  best  price.  What  you  don't  want  is 
technology  that's  outdated  as  soon  as  it's  up  and  running.  And  buying  a  big  name  is  no  guarantee  of  protection. 

Luckily,  there's  a  brighter  choice.  Axil.  The  Axil  Ultima  1  and  Ultima  2  systems  feature  a  full  range 
of  UltraSPARC  processors  and  up  to  2GB  of  RAM.  Not  only  that,  there's  our  unique  modular  chassis  design 
that  makes  upgrading  simple.  As  technology  evolves  you  can  either  upgrade  your  processor,  add  another 

for  dual  processing,  or  change  the  motherboard  for  even  faster  performance.  So  you  get  investment 
protection  built  in. 

If  you  want  us  to  shed  some  light  on  our  servers  and  workstations,  just  call  1-800-284-AXIL 
or  visit  us  at  http://www.axil.com.  And  let  us  tell  you  all  the  reasons  we  outshine  the  competition. 
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Computer,  Inc. 

A  Hyundai  Company 


"Oracle  Manufacturing 
and  Financial  Applications 
are  running  our  global  business 
after  just  eight  months." 

Peter  Solvik,  Vice  President  and  Chief  Information  Officer 

Cisco  Systems,  Inc. 


Cisco  Systems,  the  leading  global  supplier  of  Internet¬ 
working  solutions,  with  50%  market  share  and  70% 
annual  revenue  growth,  chose  Oracle  Manufacturing 
and  Financial  Applications  to  sustain  that 
growth  into  the  next  century. 

Cisco  replaced  multiple  legacy  sys¬ 
tems,  used  by  1,200  employees  in 
five  countries,  in  just  eight  months. 

Cisco  required  business  applications  that  could 
be  implemented  and  changed  rapidly.  Oracle  Applications, 
the  only  business  applications  built  to  take  full  advantage 
of  Oracle  database  and  tool  technology,  provide  just 
that.  Oracle  is  the  world’s  fastest  growing  supplier  of  open 


business  applications,  with  more  manufacturing  and 
financial  application  sites  running  than  anyone  else. 

Oracle  Applications  automate  your  entire  enterprise 
with  over  30  integrated  software  mod¬ 
ules  for  finance,  supply  chain 
management,  manufacturing, 
projects,  human  resources,  and 
market  management. 

How  much  time  do  you  have  to  implement 
your  mission-critical  applications?  Call  1-800-633-0725 
today  for  more  information  on  Oracle  Applications  and 
learn  about  Oracle  in  the  communications  industry.  Or 
find  us  on  the  Web  at  http://www.oracle.com 
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